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“E PLURIBUS UNUM” 





RIAND’S' much-heralded memoran- 

dum on the United States of Europe 
was made public by the French Foreign 
Office on May 17. It has been submitted 
to the governments of the twenty-six 
European States members of the League 
of Nations and an official copy is being 
sent to the United States for its informa- 
tion. It is perhaps significant that M. 
Briand chose to publish his scheme so 
soon after the close of the London Naval 
Conference and at the very moment when 
the entry into force of the Young plan 
marks the final liquidation of the war. 
And it coincides with the discussion of the 
United States tariff which has been the 
subject of official protest from no less than 
33 nations. Although the French assure 
Washington that the projected Pan-Eu- 
rope is not directed against us in any 
way, it is undoubtedly United States 
policy which has brought Europe to a 
realization that “in union there is 
strength.” 


The Briand plan is couched in very gen- 
eral terms, the details being “reserved to 
the European conference” or to a per- 
manent organization set up to put the 
union into effect. It stresses the “prin- 
ciple of a moral union of Europe and 
solemn consecration of the fact of soli- 
darity between European nations.” Eu- 
rope is conceived as a regional “entente” 
under the League. This would be in 
accordance with Article XXI of the Cov- 
enant, which refers specifically to the 
Monroe Doctrine as a regional under- 
standing “for the maintenance of peace.” 
Accordingly, M. Briand has limited the 
proposed union to European States mem- 
bers of the League. A European confer- 
ence would set up the union and meet 
regularly thereafter. A smaller executive 
organ, the exact form of which would be 


determined later, is also provided for, as 
well as a secretariat. The whole would. 
be subordinate to the League, cooperate 
with it and have headquarters in Geneva. 
Provision is made for the cooperation of 
non-member States. 


The memorandum stresses the point 
that the efforts of the organizers of the 
new Europe should be concentrated in the 
political field, “all possibility of progress 
toward economic union being strictly de- 
termined by the question of security.” 
Thus the weaker nations are to be pro- 
tected against the political domination by 
stronger nations which might result 
from industrial domination by the better 
organized States. M. Briand looks for- 
ward to a “truly liberal tariff policy” for 
Europe. Independence and national sov- 
ereignty are to be preserved by each na- 
tion; but the French Foreign Minister 
looks for the development of a European 
system of “arbitration and security and 
the progressive extension to the whole 
European community of the policy of 
international guarantees inaugurated at 
Locarno, until such time as a series of 
agreements are merged in the general 
system of agreements.” In short, the 
motto for this projected federal union of 
Europe might be described as “United to 
live and prosper.” “Such,” says M. Bri- 
and, “is the strict obligation hereafter 
confronting all the nations of Europe.” 
Various suggestions are made as to fields 
of action: these include economic, financial] 
and labor problems, hygiene, communica- 
tions and transit, intellectual cooperation, 
inter-parliamentary relations and admin- 
istration. 


The reception of this first tangible step 
towards Pan-Europe has been mixed. The 
Pan-European Congress which met in 
Berlin on May 18 and 19 approved it 
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whole-heartedly. Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi, the leader of the movement, declared 
that M. Briand’s memorandum provided 
the political and economic program sup- 
plementing the moral and intellectual aims 
of the Pan-European Union. The British 
attitude toward the project is much the 
same as the recent attitude of the United 
States to the League of Nations—‘“benevo- 
lent helpfulness but no commitments.” 
Great Britain, as the head of the British 
Empire, could not join a European union, 
which it assumes would eventually adopt 
a common retaliatory tariff policy directed 
against all non-European States maintain- 
ing high tariffs. Furthermore, the British 
feel that membership would complicate 
Anglo-American relations. The criticism 
is friendly, but in view of the unanimity 
of British opinion against undertaking 
further commitments in guaranteeing 
European security, it does not seem too 
much to say that Britain would probably 
never join. In Germany, the Left and 
Liberal press praise M. Briand’s idealism 
and the Right press views the scheme 
with alarm as a move to establish French 
hegemony on the Continent. The measure 
of Italian cooperation can perhaps be 
determined from Mussolini’s bellicose 
speech in Florence on May 18. 


There is no doubt but that the Briand 
proposal is an ideal which it will take 
many years to realize, given present inter- 
European animosities, the numerous sore- 
spots, many of which were created by 
the Paris peace treaties, and the extreme 
nationalism prevalent, not to mention 
the isolation of Russia. In part, its 
realization probably depends on whether 
an increase of the United States tariff 
results in an economic depression severe 
enough to force Europe to unify, in spite 
of political differences, in order to retali- 
ate. On the other hand, there are certain 
dangers inherent in the plan. Without 
in any way questioning the undoubted 
idealism of M. Briand, a close study of 
his memorandum shows it to be based 
on and probably motivated primarily by 
the well-known French thesis of security 
by mutual guarantees. Such a union of 
Europe might have the result of solidify- 
ing the present status quo. Granted that 
economic frontiers would in time largely 
disappear—and this would certainly 
ameliorate conditions—nevertheless, poli- 
tical and national sore-spots would still 
remain. Furthermore, many major prob- 
lems are not intra-European in origin; 
Franco-Italian animosity for instance, is 
largely a matter of colonial rivalry in 
North Africa. Finally, there is the major 








problem of whether the Briand plan, in 
spite of the author’s obvious desire to 
cooperate with the League of Nations, 
might not in the long run set up a com- 
petitive organization which would deprive 
the League of much of its authority by 
absorbing many of its present functions. 
Perhaps the fact that the League would 
not then have to occupy itself so much 
with European problems would strengthen 
its position in relation to the United 
States ; but in this age of rapid communi- 
cations, it might be asked whether it is 
not more practical to stress world unity 
rather than Continental unity. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
Signor Mussolini Again Speaks Out 


Signor Mussolini’s speeches during his 
recently concluded tour of Tuscany struck 
a note strongly reminiscent of his utter- 
ances in the earlier days of the Fascist 
régime—a note of extreme and vigorous 
patriotism, which runs the risk of being 
classed with the rasher pronouncements 
of Central European leaders of pre-war 
days. 

At the conclusion of a review at Flor- 
ence, the Italian Premier said that he had 
ordered the review “because words are 
very fine things but muskets, machine 
guns, ships, airplanes and guns are even 
better; because right, if unaccompanied 
by might, is a vain word.” 

Declaring that his country was ready 
for all comers, who, he said, “were not 
averse to starting a war against Italy,” 
he added: 

“Nothing is more insulting to the pride of 
the Italian people than the suspicion, recently 
spread, that our naval program never would 
be carried into effect. I here affirm that that 
program will be carried into effect, ton for 
ton, and that twenty-nine units of the new 
program will be launched because the will of 
Fascismo is stronger than iron, for our will 
is attracted rather than repelled by difficulties. 
I am sure the Italian people, rather than re- 
main prisoners in a sea which once belonged 
to Rome, will be capable of even the greatest 
sacrifices.’’* 

These and similar remarks of the 
Premier evoked the wildest enthusiasm 
from his hearers, but one can only deplore 
their coming at a time such as this, when 
the Foreign Ministers of France and Italy 
had been seeking at Geneva some way out 
of the impasse to which Franco-Italian 
relations have come. So strongly were 
Il Duce’s remarks resented in France that 
it is reported that M. de Beaumarchais, 
the French Ambassador to Italy, called at 
the Foreign Office to enter an unofficial 


protest. DAVID WOODWARD 


*New York Times, May 18, 1930. 
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